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iN SENATE UNITED STATES— Apftn. 28, 1830. 



The resolutions offered by Mr. Holmes, calling upoii 
the President for the number, names, &c. of officers 
removed by him since the last session of the Senate, 
with the reasons for each removal, being under con- 
sideration, Mr. Holmes addressed the iSenate as 
follows : 

Mr. Pbesident : It was, perhaps, fortunate for me that the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Kane) snatched the resolution of the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Barton) out of my hands, and placed it beyond the reach 
of debate. And although it was no mark of liberality, and, at other 
periods, would have been called by a very different name, yet it has 
given me an opportunity to discuss the question on a more extended 
scale. I have been waiting for this opportunity (not for the edification 
of the Senate, but for the instruction of the public) to give my views of 
the power of the President to create vacancies and fill ihem in the re- 
cess of the Senate, and to illustrate my remarks by a brief historical 
sketch of the practice of the Government since the adoption of the 
Constitution. Notwithstanding the able arguments of my friends from 
Delaware and Missouri, (Messrs. Clayton and Barton,) and others who 
have touched upon this topic, still the facts, more in detail, are necessa« 
ry for a full understanding of the subject. The people want more light^ 
and, so far as my feeble taper will reflect it, they shall have it, - 

But, Sir, I will come directly to the questions raised by the resolutions) 
and my position is this-^that the President of the United States may, by 
removals in the recess of the Senate, abuse the power ; that he has 
abused it ; and that the Senate, a co-ordinate branch of the Executive, is 
the only effectual tribunal to restrain or correct him: and that, conse- 
quently, this is the one which was intended by the Constitution. 

Before I proceed to the discussion of this proposition, I will make two 
brief remarks : The first is, that though the Constitution has given the 
appoiotiog power to the President and Senate^ and to the Presided 
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alone to fill vacancies which " may happein in the recess," it says not 
one word about the removing power. Now^ as there is no provision 
for this removing power, it would be fair to rnfer that it belonged to the 
appointing power, or that it was to be defined by law. No law has de- 
fined it, and it might seem to follow that every removal, since the ^'dop- 
tion of the Constitution, was illegal and unconstitutional. The framers 
and expounders of this Constitution, before it was ratified by the States 
and the people, were of the opinion that the removing and appointing 
powers were co-ordinate. The practice under it, however, has been, 
that the right of removal was vested in the President alone. 

The second remark is, that, except of judiciary officers, the tenure of 
office is no where dfjined. The questions, therefore, which would natu- 
rally arise, are, can Congress define it by law, or is it vested in the dis- 
cretion of the President and Senate, or the President alone ? Is it infer- 
able that, because the Constitution hns defined the tenure of a certain 
class of officers, that thetefore it has placed all others at the will of the 
Piesident ? It would, in my view^ be a far fetched conclusion. 

But, Sir, supposing that the power of removal, in the recess of the 
Senate, be vested, by the Constitution, in the President, still the ques- 
tion recurs, cannot the Senate correct an abuse of this power ? It would 
seem to me that there was no other adequate corrective. If the power 
is not here, where else are you to look for it ? 

Sir, it is not merely the loss of office, which has created such indivi- 
dual suffering, and which (as my friend from Missouri remarked) *^ makes 
the land pale" — it is not the distresses which I witness around me, that 
most afflicts me — it is the principle upon which this is attempted to be 
justified ; it is the danger to the public interest, from new and inexperi* 
enced officers, to manage our complicated concerns, and above all, the 
alarming doctrine of absolute Executive will. These are not only af- 
flicting, but alarming. The States have hitherto looked to the Senate 
as their chief security.- By the Constitution, it was established for the 
very purpose of guarding against the popular branch of the Legislature 
on the one hand, and the President, who, by his election, is chieHy a 
popular Executive, on the other. It was just as necessary that the Sen- 
nate should hold an executive as a legislative check. Suppose some 
great political question should arise. Suppose one party should wish to 
diminish, and even annihilate the powers of the States, and transfer 
every thing to the General Government; and that, to accomplish the 
views of the popular bVanch and the popular President, all the nomina- 
tions of judicial and other officers should be made to the Senate, the 
guardian of State rights, from this party — would it then be contend- 
ed that we could inquire no farther but into the qualifications of the offi- 
cer nominated ? — that we could not look beyond his talents and integri- 
ty ? Imagine, further, that we should be engaged in a disastrous war, 
-dnd threatened with entire conquest, and that there was but one man — 
one JVashington^ who, as Commander-in*Chief of our armies, could 
probably save us, but the President should nominate another, qualified, 
td be sure, but not pre-eminently so, nor so equal to the crisis as the other 
— should we then be told we cannot look behind the qualifications of the 
candidate ? Sir, to test a principle, it is a fair illustration to imagine a 
'crisis, and then apply to it the limited powers of the Sebate*. which are 
contended for. 

I never expected to witness the time when a majority of the SenalKe 
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should surrender its powers to the Executive chief, nor even when it 
should be slow to stand for its rights. What, Sir, the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, the representatives of twenty-four sovereignties, onee the 
most august assemblage in the world — once the inflexible guardians of 
State rights against federal encroachment, now yielding to the Presi- 
dent almost the last vestige of its executive power ! What patriot, who 
observes ^ the signs of the times,^' but must deplore this obsequiousness 
and humiliation of the Senate of the United States ? 

Sir, I see in this, symptoms of monarchy more strong and palpable 
than those which disturbed the nerves of the Senator from Louisiana, 
(Mr, Livingston.) He has given us a vivid description of the first in- 
auguration ol the first President of the United States ; and he then im- 
agined that he saw, in the extravagant and enthusiastic adulation of ike 
man^ symptoms of a monarchical tendency. 1 too, Sir, think that extra- 
vagant adulation or adoration of men should not be encouraged, as it 
tends to detach our affections from our institutions, and to fix them upon 
those who have contributed most to establish them. A perpetual, 
habitual praise of an individual has but too often converted the adorers 
into slaves, and the adored into a tyrant. But I suspect that in the case 
to which he alludes, he was (begging his pardon) a little fastidious, if 
not capricious. Washington had been too well tried, and was too firm a 
patriot to be seduced by flatteries, adulations or hosannas. And be- 
sides. Sir, was there not an apology, if not a justification, for this pa- 
geantry ? We had endured the distresses of the revolutionary war — 
Washington had, to say the least, beeit a chief actor in that war, an^ 
had contributed more than any other to its successful termination. 
Peace came, but peace found us poor, distracted , and united only by << a 
rjope of sand.'' Something was necessary to place us on an equality, 
and to unite our energies. A federal constitution was to be formed—- 
-the object was accomplished, and principally by his agency. He was 
unanimously elected the first Chief Magistrate, to put the machine in 
motion, and to give the new Government an impetus^ vfhich should se- 
cure its successful operation. The people looked back upon the past-— 
upon the distresses of the struggle, and the consequent anarchy — they 
looked forward with hopeful prophecy te the future, for an end of their 
toils, to prosperity, liberty and happiness, which they have since enjoy- 
ed in full fruition. Was it then, strange, that, with such a prospect before 
them, they should have indulged in an extravagance of joy, and to have 
idolized the man who had done so much, and was destined, as they be- 
lieved, to do so much more ? Yet I am against idolizing any man. I 
have heard of a celebration of the last eighth of January, the anniversaiy 
of a single victory. The cases were very diflerent — one had saved a 
city after a peace, and the other had conquered a peace and saved his 
country. Here, too, was a spacious palace — a splendid dome — at one 
end was erected *' a throne," and over it was ^ a canopy," which was 
surrounded by the ladies of the palace. This palace was filled to 
overflowing with youth, elegance and beauty — they were engaged in the 
mazy dance, when the word was given, and all was hushed and still as 
death — the company separated — an avenue was formed— the trumpet 
sounded, and lo! '^ he comes, the conquering hero comes," supported 
and sustained by the grandees of the empire, and conducted up to the 
throne — he bowed graciously to the ladies of his cotnrty mounted the 
steps, and wa8< seated on <* the tjirone^'^ 
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Was the Senator from Louisiana present? — was he one of 
the dignitaries who conducted his majesty up ? Sure I ara, no one 
could better deserve the distinction ; but if he was there, and a 
thought of the scene at New York had happened to cross bis mind, 
what must have been his reflections? Then he was in the hey-day 
of youth— the blood ran quick, and the pulse beat strong, and hope was 
ready to seize on fruition. Now^ he had arrived, to say the least, to the 
meridian of life, when reason assumes the empire of the passions, and 
all our priedictions tend to the gloomy side. Sir, he must have looked 
with indignation on the disgusting scene, and, with downcast eye and 
heavy heart, have turned his back, and, with slow and pensive step, 
have retnred to his home, lamenting sincerely at this dismal and fatal 
symptom of the destruction of his country's liberty. I dont know that 
there was a Mark Anthony there, who ^ thrice did offer him a king- 
ly crown, which he did thrice refuse." No, that would have been pre- 
mature. TAe», the Rubicon had not been passed ; then, the outposts 
had not been surrendered ; then, the Senate had not yielded up all its 
executive powers, and accorded to the President an unlimited and 
boundless discretion. After all this has been done, a crown is a matter 
of course ; it is but a symbol of the powers surrendered — the seal and 
sign manual of the deed of surrender. 

Sir, I would not look upon '^ the signs of the times" with a jaundiced 
eye; it is not my habit to despond. I would hope even against hope; 
but when the Senate gives way, where is the ground of hope. Once^ 
the American people regarded it as the bulwark of their liberties. It was 
the rock in the midst of the ocean, defying the storm. JThe tempest of 
executive power had burst in vain upon its brow, and the billows of po- 
pular fury had broken harmless at its base ; but alas I they now see, to 
their unutterable disappointment, that it was but a house built upon the 
sand, and the rains descended, and the winds blew, and the floods came, 
and beat upon the house, and it /e//, and great was the fall thereof. 
Aye, great indeed, for it contained within it the ark of our liberties, and 
when the house fell, that ark was crushed to atoms. We, the represen- 
tatives of the States-— we, their watchmen upon their walls — we, the 
guardians of their sovereignty, have surrendered up all executive dis- 
cretion to a single executive Chief, who can create vacancies in offices^ 
sopply them at his willj and is responsible to no earthly tribunal. 

' Sir, it is not altogether sympathy for friends who are made the vic- 
tims of this relentless proscription, which induces me to stand here to 
defend these resolutions ; it is not merely the injuiies and cruelty which 
weevery where witness, and which, as my friend from Missouri (Mr. Bar- 
ton) has expressed it, " makes the land pale," which afflicts me most — I 
know that to see the honest, faithful, aged, patriotic republican persecuted 
and punished for opinions' sake, would extract a tear from the eye of 
the most obdurate. Yet I almost forget their misery and pain in the all- 
absorbing consideration of the interest and liberties of my country. It 
has been roundly asserted on this floor — aye, in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, (and would that I could blot this last fact from my remem- 
brance forever,} that the President of the United States may, at his unlimi- 
ted and illimitable discretion, remove officers in the recess, and appoint 
others to fill the vacancies, and that it is his right, and even his duty, to 
cbnceal his reasons and motives. This is his own doctrine, for this 
power 18 claimed for blm by his personal and confidential friends. It 



has, moreover, been ezercided to an extent unprecedented ip this or any 
other civilized country in modern tiroes. 

Sir, I regret that it hasfallt^n to the lot of the humble individual who 
addresses you, to assist in exposing the fallacy of this humiliating . and- 
alarming doctrine.. Sir, the powers of this Senate, once surrendered to 
the President, can never be reclaimed — once gone, they are gone for- 
ever. You will, probably, never find a President so very coropIaisant| 
so very modest, as to ask you to take them back. Surely it is not to be 
expected from the present Chief Magistrate. If the President of the 
United States abuses this power of removal, as we know that this Pre^i 
sident has- d<ine, and most wantonly, where is the redress? Can Con* 
gress legislate to reach the case? In 1826, a bill, with an elaborate re» 
port, was presented by a Select Committee, to restrain Executive 
patronage, which provided that whenever the President removed and 
appointed in the recess, it should be his duty, on his nomination to the 
Senate of the officer thus appointed, to communicate to them the reasouM 
for the removal ! The bill and report have, after slumbering for four 
years, been revived this session, and are now on your orders of the day. 
Whether it is intended to act upon the subject or not, it is very certain 
that this remedy can never reach the mischief. Suppose that this bill 
should pass both houses of Congress, and you, the friends of the Presi- 
dent, should, in a body, present it to him for his signature, what would 
probably be his reply ? .'^ Gentlemen, you have, over and over, agaio 
and again, determined that I had a right to remove and appoint in the 
recess, ad libitum^ and upon my ' high responsibility' — I have you here 
before me * in black and white.' You have repeatedly settled the 
point, that this was a business exclusively my own, and that you had no 
right to question my reasons or motives ; and if you should, I was not 
bound to respond. Now, Gentlemen, if I have this power, pray wher€. 
did I get it 7 Surely not by legislation^ for Congress has never given it 
BY LAW. There is, then, but one answer to the question — i derive it 
from the Constitution itself; and if it is a grant in the CoostitutioD, 
what right have you to take it from me by legislation ? Your law is, 
therefore, unconstitutional. Take it back, and if two thirds can be fuund 
to take this power from me, which a majority of you have repeatedly 
declared I now have by the Constitution, do it, and I will appeal to the 
people, and we shall see what credit you will get for consistency, V Now, 
suppose he should make this concise but pungent argument, how would 
you answer him ? I think it might puzzle the wisest to give an answer 
satisfactory to him. 

But he might add — ^^ Gentlemen, this is not all ; your bill and report 
were presented at an early period of the administration of my prede^ 
cessor : it was permitted to sleep till this time — now, when I, at your 
own instance and request, have exercised the power of removal beyond 
all precedent^ you offer me a law to restrain me. Whatever may be 
your motives, the public will draw but one inference from the transac- 
tion; they will say this subject was not acted on under Mr. Adams's, 
administration, because it was unnecessary : he never abused this power;, 
there was no mischief, and therefore no need of a remedy. But the dao- 
ger has now become so alarming, the distress and misery which I.hav^ 
created have produced sucb sensations, that i must be restrained by my 
own friends. If, therefore, I approve this law, I sign my own condem- 
nation, my owB death w|f rant. Take it back, and if two thirds of both 



houses will pass this vote of censure on me, let them do it.'* So we see. 
Sir, that this remedy by legislation would be visionary ; when a Presi- 
dent conducted correctly there would be no necessity for the law ; and 
when, as in the case before us, he abused the power, his approval of the 
law would be an acknowledgment of the ahuse-^consequently t/ie remedy 
by legislation is the merest vision. 

What other remedy do grave Senators propose ? Impeachment. Now, 
to name it, provokes me to an involuntary smile — not a smile of approba- 
tioD, but of a very different character. Impeachment ! Convict a Pre- 
sident of the United Stales by two thirds of the Senate for an exercise of 
power in which a majority of the same Senate had repeatedly determin- 
ed that he could do no wrmg 1 Sir, such a proposition carries upon the 
very face of it its own condemnation. Besides, the Senate has no con- 
trol over impeachments ; it cannot impeach ; it can only try. It stands 
here as the guardian of <^ State rights;" and is it probable that the House 
of Representatives, the popular branch, would ever impeach a Presi- 
dent for violating these ? Sir, the framers of this Constitution were 
never so stupid as to entertain a thought that impeachment was the reme- 
dy for this i^use of Executive power. Mr. Madison, and others, to be 
sure, entertained an opinion that it was an impeachable offence. Mr. 
Hamilton was of the belief that the power of removal by jlhe President 
did not exist at all. But I shall tremble for my country when the 
time shall conae that the President of the United States shall be tried on 
an impeachment. It would be a perilous experiment, and testing the 
Constitution in its weakest point. Nothing, perhaps, but absolute, palpa- 
ble, overt treason, could justify the attempt. The event would agitate 
the Government to its centre — It would be the shock of an earthquake. 
May I never live to see the time when a President of the United States 
shall be tried on an impeachment / However, Sir, I never shall live to 
see it. So long as Executive patronage is thus profusely poured into 
both houses of Congress, my life for it, no President will ever be im- 
peached, much less convicted, let him do what he may> One eighth of 
the last and this Senate, and a large number of the members of the other 
House, have been appointed to important offices, and this, too, against 
General Jackson's own solemn pledge ; and after this never tell me that 
the remedy for any abuse of power is impeachment. 

But the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Livingston) can feel no danger 
of Executive patronage from appointments from the Senate; and his rea- 
son is, that a seat of a Senator is so exalted and so desirable, that 
no gift of the Executive could detach him from it. It might have been 
so OTicf, and I wish to Heaven it were so still. But I am a practical 
man — I take things as they are, and I consider one fact worth a hundred 
theories. We know full well — the truth stares us in the face, that there 
are many offices in the gift oi the Executive which Senators will gladly 
accept, because they have accepted them. This throws his theory to the 
winds. But as he has indulged in speculation, let me speculate too— and 
I think I can find strong reasons why Senators would become solicitous for 
Executive offices. It would seem to me there were two classes that would 
desire then: The first is the young and ambitious; and ambition, pro- 
perly tempered and under reasonable restraint, is a virtue. The Senate 
is not a " stepping stone" to the highest offices in the gift of the Repub- 
lic ; it is not '* ambition's ladder," on which to climb to the two first hon- 
oi:?. Since the first orgaoiaatioii of the Governmeot, I do net recollect 






a single candidate for President or Vice President (whether saccessfol 
or not) taken from the Senate. There have been, and 1 trust th«'re are 
now, men in this Senate, quite as well qualified for these offices as those 
officers are ; but it seems to be the settled custom, that neither of ihem 
shall be taken from this body. How, then, are the aspirants here to 
reach the object of their ambitinn ? By being made " Premiers,'* or 
other heads of Departments. This is the road to glory. The other 
class consists of those in advanced life, who have been long here, and 
are fatigued, and perhaps disgusted, with the toils and conQxts which 
have lately become but too common, and yet {rom long habit, they wonld 
not wish to retire to private life, as the otinm cum dignitate would not 
exactly suit them. They would be gratified with a comfortable office, 
sufficient to support them, and give them an employment which would 
.keep the mind from rttsting. Hence the facts and reasonings prove that 
Senators would be as likely to become office-seekers as other men, and, 
as they are subject to like passions, they would be influenced by like 
considerations, and therefore might become the creatures of Executive 
will. From all these considerations, it seems to me most manifest, that 
to check this abuse of power by impeachment alone, would be a hope- 
less experiment. 

But another remedy has been named — ^' public opinion,^^ If the last 
would provoke a smile, this would provoke a laugh. Surrender to the 
President the power of removal and appointment in the recess, and at 
bis will and pleasure, and then correct his abuses by public opinion ! Sir, 
can gentlemen be serious in this ? He has the right to withhold the 
evidence on which he acts ; he is not obliged to disclose a single reason, 
but public opinion is to judge him ! Yet all this while he is perveriing 
and corrupting " public opinion." He can remove and appoint at plea* 
sure ; he has the army at his heels ; he ha» the navy at his beck ; ho 
has the Treasury at his control ; during four years he holds the purse 
and the sword. Is this all ? No ; he has more — the Pdst Office and 
the Press. He has a sentinel at every Post Office ; he has a recruiting 
officer at every press.' This, then, is the way to check thf^se abuses ! 
During all this period of four years, official influence will b*' subduing 
our liberties and independence ; the gangrene will have been spreading, 
the leprosy will have become broad and deep, and nothing but the inter- 
position of Heaven can save us. Did our civil fathers, who gave us 
this Constitution, deem it possible that the time would ever come, when 
any man should imagine that an Executive usurpation for four years 
could only be corrected at the end of the term ? Yet this is the coa« 
solation which gentlemen would administer when they seem to admit, or 
cannot deny, the abuses of which we complain. Here I present, coo* 
cisely and at one view, the only remedies of Executive usurpation-^ 
hgisltUiinif impeachment f and public opinion—^ach or all entirely inade- 
quate, utterly visionary. This enables us to define a term lately intro- 
duced into our modern political code^-*' high reaponsibility,^^ Noir, 
as words are only intended to convey ideas, it will * be well to ascertain 
the meaning of the term. The President can remove from office and 
appoint, in the recess, and no one has a right to inquire the cause ; and 
ff he does, the President is under no obligation to answer. He is re- 
sponsiblpy but not obliged to respond to any earthly tribunal which 
has any right whatever to consider of the response ; and this is '' high 
responsibility !" ^ High responsibility/' then, is uoquestion^le, unli* 
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Diited, illimitable discretion, and unquestionablei unlimited, illimitable 
discretion is sovereign wiUj and sovereign will is absolute despotism--^ 
tokerefore " high responsibility" is absolute despotism. Now, I think, 
Sir, that this is not reasoning syllogistically, or a fair conclusion from 
your premises. It hence follows fairly, if not irresistibly, that there is 
no other check upbn this abuse of power but the Senate. Here the 
People and the States are to look, and here they have hitherto looked. 
But, Sir, each subordinate executive officer, also, is securely in- 
trenched behind this *' high responsibility." At the request of a friend 
who had been very unceremoniously removed from the Post Office, 
I wrote a letter to the Postmaster General to inquire the cause of 
his removal. This new-fledged, or rather unfledged head .of a recent- 
ly created Department did not condescend to answer the inquiry of a 
•Senator, and 1 received a note from one of his subordinates, which was in 
substance this — *' I am directed by the Postmaster General to inform 
you that you are not permitted to know, Sir." In the proud days of 
the' Republic, when the Senate was what it should be, the Postmaster 
General would, for such a reply, have been summoned to the bar of this 
Senate to answer for a contempt. But it would now have been madness 
to have proposed it: We are the humble servants of these petty tyrants. 
They all act upon their <' high responsibility." You will not allow us 
to ask the President why he is doing thus ? and if you yourselves know 
the causes, you refuse to inform us. Can it be doubted, that if 
vou of the majority had satisfactory reasons, you would not with- 
hold them from us. We invite you to join us in an inquiry of 
the President, why this extraordinary course has been pursued — 
why this general sweep has been made. If you know, tell us ; give 
us the satisfactory information, and there is an end to the call. It may 
be that you do know the President's reasons for his removals, and that 
they will not bear the light. His friends, I am sure, have not the moral 
or political courage to avow, and justify to the world, that it is all a 
system of rewards and punishments ; that honest and independent offi- 
cers must be hurled out, however faithful, to give place to partisans, how- 
ever worthless. But, Sir, is it uncharitable for us to say that these re- 
movals are all a partisan, a personal affair ? * Whenever there is, or you 
think there is, a removal for good cause, you are ready enough to com- 
municate it ^ you seize on it with alacrity, and proffer it to us with a 
sort of triumph. But there is only now and then one of this descrip- 
tion ; most of the cases are yet involved in the deepest mystery. You 
know that nothing has been gained, but much lost, by this relentless pro- 
scription, for, as a general remark, the officers removed were unquestion- 
ably better than those who succeeded them. Now, if the President has 
removed hundreds of faithful and capable officers for political opinions^ 
he has flagrantly abused his trust and violated the Constitution. If it is 
not so, give us the true constitutional reason, and we will be satisfied. But 
there is good ground to suspect that, if the President had any satisfac- 
tory reasons, his friends would never have attempted to shield him by 
the slavish doctrines we have heard advanced. I confess I was thunder- 
struck that old fashioned republicans, *' dyed in the wool," should at- 
tempt to enforce the principle of sovereign will and unlimited confi- 
dence. If the doctrines inculcated by the Senator from Louisiana are 
sound, there is not a monarch in Europe more absolute than the Presi- 
deatof tha Uoited States. If bo one can inquirei no one c^n Judge; 
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and if no one can judge, how can it be determined that the Presi dent 
has abused his power? How can the guilt be made manifest and the 
abuse corrected, when the President has a right to keep all his reasons 
and motives forever locked up in his royal bosom ? Sir, in the name of 
that liberty so dear to man, and in the presence of my country and my 
God, I here enter my^ most solemn protest against these doctrines, as fit 
only for tyrants and slaves. But the Senator from Louisiana would 
humble us still further. The President may remove and appoint in th« 
recess, and decline to nominate the officer thus appointed to the Senate at 
the next session, or if the Senate rejects him in either case, as 1 under- 
stand, the temporary commission would not expire until the end of the Sen- 
ate's session, and thereupon the President may appoint the officer agaia 
to fill the same vacancy, again happening in the recess. If the President 
could be sustained in this construction by a professed constitutional 
lawyer — if he could have a pretext so plausible as this, my life for -it he 
vill assume the power, for it is characteristic of the man. What, th^rif 
would your Senate become? Less, if possible, than it has already be*' 
come, not even the register of the royal decrees^ The Senate reject 
the nomination of an officer who had been appointed in the recess ! He 
holds, says the Senator, his temporary commission until the end of the 
session. As the commission and the session expire together, the com- 
mission did not expire in session ; it consequently did in the recess. 
With unhmited, illimitable discretion, sovereign will, and a power to 
pass by the Senate entirely and take the appointment of every officer 
into his own bands, and what more is necessary to constitute the des- 
pot ? And the Senator tells us that the President, if we reject bis no- 
tainations, will pass by the Senate and appoint in the recess. 

One gentleman will affect an alarm at doctrines or symptoms of a 
monarchical tendency ; another apprehends a judicial tyranny, and that 
the Supreme Court will prostrate the liberties of the People; a third 
verily believes that Congress is usurping powders unknown to the Con« 
stitution. Yet, thus tremblingly solicitous for the constitution and liber- 
ty, we can tamely surrender into the hands of a single individual every 
officey to be bestowed at bis will and pleasure. Sir, is not this *' straining 
at gnats and swallowing camels?" Let the President subdue the Senate, 
no matter liuw ; let him at the commencement of his term remove, and 
fill every office with his own creatures; let the Post Ofl^ce be his, th^ 
press be purchased in ; and, all this done, let him. at an early period of his 
Administration announce hin^elf as a candidate for re-election. You 
could no more resist him than if he had an army of half a million at hia 
heels, devoted to his person, and ready to execute his will. Is this hyp(h, 
thetical, or is it matter of fact ? Is it prophecy, or is it history ? Sir^ 
it is ail done already. Compare the Senate, as it is, with theBenate, as it 
was. See every office sectired ; see the source and the channels of in- 
formation corrupted, and see the President already announced, a can* 
didate for the next term. With all this corrupt and corrupting official 
influence to struggle against, the most, sanguine friend of free government 
must despair. At these prospects the face of the patriot will gath^c 
paleness. At the expiriition of this four years, farewell, a last fareufeU^ 
to the hopes of freemen. 

Sir, some gentlemen seem to admit (Very liberal) that an officer ought 
not to forfeit his office for exercising the elective franjchise ; but insist* 
that if he uses his official influence in an election of Presfdent, it is good 
grouad to reoiove him. The reasooi I suppose, is, that if the influence 
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of office is brought to bear upon the people, it abridges or controls their 
elective rights. Now, if you can draw a distinction between the officei's 
personal and official influence, 1 will cot object to your rule. But, then, 
you should carry it through — go the whde — no partiality. But there is 
partiality. The agent for managing the northeastern boundary question 
W'lS appointed by Mr. Adams. He did use his official influence in the 
eleciiun, and very lavishly ; but instead of a remoHalf he was promoted 
to one of the best offices at the President's disposal. To be sure, his 
influence was in favor of the successful candidate. But that should 
make no diflerence. If there is any reason in the rule — if it is a good 
rule, it should work both ways, I presume, however, that the rule in 
practice is to reward every officer for official influence inftfvor of the 
present incumbent, and to punish es**ty one for the same influence 
against him, and to presume his guilt without a shadow of proof. 

Some insist that '* rotation in office^^ is a republican maxim, and that 
this is the ground of these removals. Here your practice is utterly at 
war with your principles. Prove to me how, where, and in what " rota- 
tion" is your rule. I don't And the principle in this book. It is not 
there. It has never been practised since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is not now practised. Rotation in office ! General Harrison, 
IMinister to Colombia, was removed before it was ascertained that he had 
arrived at the place of his destination — rolled out before he was rolled 
t/i, and this is " rotation in office." Miserable ! No, Sir, your " rotation 
in office" is to roll out all who did uot throw up their caps for the Chief- 
tain, and to roll in those wh>> did. If he was your man, and as old as 
Methuseleh, and had held his office from the commencement, he is no 
subject of your " rotation." Bui if he did not go the whole for Jackson, 
he was scarcely seated before he was unseated, scarcely *' frocked" be- 
fore he was " unfrocked" No, Sir, there is some reason why " rota- 
tion" should be the principle in the State Governments, especially in the 
small States. The appointing power would be perfectly acquainted with 
the qualifications of the candidates, and there would be little danger in 
changing. But the framers of this Constitution saw that this Federal 
Government would extend over an imuiense people and territory, and 
it would be next to iirpossible that the appointing power could be ac- 
quainted with the merits and qualifications of the candidates. The ability 
and fldelitv of the officer in office would be better evidencethan tea 
thousand recommendations in favor of the candidate who would super- 
sede him. Here is a reason at once, plain and palpable, why '^ rotation" 
has not been practised under this Constitution. 'Gentlemen seem to 
reason as if offices were made for the officers — not so — they were made 
for the veople. The compensation should be adequate to the )servic^, 
and no more, and then the longer a faithful officer is in, the better will 
his experience enable him to perform the duties. Such has been the 
understanding heretofore, but now every thing is subverted, and we al- 
ready feel the deleterious efiects. 

Again, Sir. The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Woodbury.) 
would make us believe that these removals were to restore to " the re- 
publican party" the control. If he will look at the President's pro/l?«- 
6Z0?z5, and again at his practice, hn will see nothing of that. In 1817» 
and at the commencement of Mr. Monroe's Administration, General 
Jackson wrote him a letter of advice in regard to appointments to office. 
I believe I have it here, and I like to recur to it ; it is well written^ and 
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I am disposed to give the President full credit ybr all his literaiurej as 
he does not now appear to be in a situation to improve ity especially if 
he relies for instruction upon some members of bis *^ Cabinet^ It will 
be recollected that this was written soon after the close of the late war, 
when party animosity had not subsided, when the lines were distinctly 
marked^ and each party was smarting under the wounds inflicted by the 
other. 

'^ Upon every selection, party and party feelings should be avoided* 
Now is the time to exterminate that monster, Paity Spirit. By selecting 
characters most conspicuous for their probity, virtue, capacity and iirm^ 
n^ss, without regard to party, you will ^o far to eradicate those fe^ings 
which, on former occasions, threw so many obstacles in the way of go- 
Ternment, and perhaps have the pleasure and honor of uniting a people 
heretofore politically divided. The Chief Magistrate of a great and 
powerful nation should never indulge in party feelings. His conduct 
should be liberal and disinterested, always bearing in mind that he acts 
for the whole, and not a part, of the community. By this coii^rse you 
will exalt the national character, arid acquire for yourself a name as, 
imperishable as the monumental marble. Consult no party in your 
choice — pursue the dictates of that unerring judgment which has so long 
and so often benefitted our country, and rendered illustrious its rulers." 

Here, Sir, we have his unequivocal sentiments on this point. Be not 
the President of a party — party is a " bubble,'' " strangle the monster'*— 
<^ consult no party in your choite/^ &c. Had this President practised - 
upon his own principles, he would, indeed, have gained '' a name as im- 
perishable as monumental marble." " Be the President of the^ United 
States" — *' act for the general good — for your country." Had he acted 
up to this, it would have been the brightest laurel which ever adorned 
his brow. His victory at New Orleans would have been nothing to it. 
He has acted up to it, so far as this — republicans have been excluded 
from office, who were not the active supporters of his election, andfede-i 
ralists have been substituted, who were» Is any thing more necessary to 
prove that personal considerations govern exclusively ? The inquiry Is 
not, what has been your conduct towards your country, but what has it 
been towards me and my friends ? Sir, we arefnrced to this conclusion ; 
it is inevitable. But, if his friends will give us a different account, if 
they will present us other facts and reasons, if they will permit us to ask 
the President, respectfully, his causes, and they shall be good, or evea 
reasonable, we will take all this back, and be satisfied. 

What other principle can govern ? 

Are these removals on account of the restrictive or constructive doc^- 
trines of the officers removed and appointed ? On roads and canals, or 
tariff ? Prove to us that the President has done this upon principles like 
these, and, if we are not satisfied with his reasons, we will admit the in- 
tegrity of his motives. What his principles are upon these subjects is 
somewhat doubtful. If I understand his message, his tariff policy is a 
protection of manufactures to meet foreign competition. If I am right 
in this, he goes as far as heart could wish, for the protection of ^' home 
industry." And, so far as I have observed his course on ^< roads and 
canals," and other objects of " internal improvements," he has oo con- 
stitutional scruples on that subject. But, be these things as they may, it 
is most manifest ^that none of his removals and appointments have beea 
made upon either of these grounds. I leave it to the Senators from New 
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Hampshire and Louisiana to settle the point between them, ah which side 
of these questions the President is; which would be the roost republican, 
and what bearing the removals and appointments were intended to have 
on these great national questions. Show us a single case where there is 
the least appearance of principle, and we will excuse it, whether the 
principle be right or wrong, if the President will tell us that he conscien- 
tiously believes it to be right. 1 have thus proved, as I think — but of this 
the Senate and the public will judge — that for the President to remove 
and appoint, in the recess, to till vacancies created by him, without 
causes assigned, is an abuse of power; that the present President has 
thus abused his power, unless he gives us satisfactory reasons ; and that 
it is the right and duty of the Senate to check such abuses, and to this end, 
to caliy^r the reasons ; and, that until we have an explanation from the 
President, this conduct is against the spirit of the Constitution. 1 shall 
DOW proceed to contrast other Administrations with this, and will show 
that its course is as unprecedented as it is unprincipled* 

It will be well for us, so far as we can, to examine the facts, and to 
exhibit a brief sketch of the practice of the Government in regard to re- 
movals and appointments. Tlie history, I admit, is very imperfect, 
as to the causes. But, from what I shall disclose, I am inclined to 
believe that the public will be astonished at the result. I know full 
well, that this detail will be entirely uninteresting to the Senate. It is 
always tedious, and will be especially so at this late period of the session, 
when every one is worn out with debates. Still, it is not to the Senate 
exclusively to whom I address myself. At this crisis I have a much 
higher duty to perform. I consider our constitution and liberty in dan- 
ger. I fear that the rights of this Senate have been surrendered. It is, 
therefore, due to me and those who may come after me, to leave behind 
the reasons why I was not a party to this surrender,. that my name may 
be redeemed from the reproach which I fear will inevitably follow. It 
may be matter of history, an '^abstract and brief chronicle of the times,'' 
and it is possible that republicans of future days, if any there should be, 
might observe the rock on which we have been wrecked, and shun the 
danger. It is important to contrast what has been done with what is now 
doing, and to point the patriot to the causes which have produced such 
effejCts. << I shall nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice." 
The exhibit will astonish all, as the result of the research has astonished 
me. I have carefully examined the Executive journals, and I believe I 
am correct. I have intended to give a fair and impartial narrative of 
facts, and if I -have erred^ it is the error of the head and not of the heart. 
The Administration of Washington commenced on the 23th May, 1789| 
and continued to the 3d March, 1797— eight years. During that time 
bis removals were eleven. As this period is so remote, and there is no 
nccurate account of the causes, it is not to be expected that I should give 
them. But I have, upon examination, found that one (a Collector in 
New York) was removed, being a defaulter to the Government. From 
the notes which I shall subjoin, it is probable that those who were in 
active life in those days will be able to recollect the reasons which led 
to the removals of the others. But it is not to be presumed that Wash- 
ington ever removed upon party grounds. The duty of first organizing 
the Government devolved upon him, and in this he was no doubt deceiv- 
ed in the qualifications of some of the candidates. Yet, such was his 
accurate knowledge of men, that, after all, he was obliged to remove but 
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^leven officers in eight years. This is a pretty good coniineat upon 
your doctrine of << rotatioo in office.'' (a) 

Mr. Adams's Administiation commenced on the 4th March, 1797| 
and during four years his removals were eleven. Four of his appoiotp> 
nients,upon removals, were annulled by his successor, Mr. Jeflersou, and^ 
I think, three of the four officers removed were restored. It was bielioved 
that Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia, was removed by Mr. J. Adams from 
the office of Supervisor of the Revenue on party grounds, and this single 
act of supposed proscription produced an excitement through the whoU 
country. So much so, that I am. told even Virginia, who has never in- 
dulged at all in exacting a political test as a qualification for office^ di,dj 
in this case, refuse, to re-elect her Speaker of the Assembly, a Mr. Larkia 
Smith, on party grounds, to show her resentment, and to retaliate for 
the' removal of Coxe. But the cause of Mr. Adams's removal of Mr. 
Pickering, his Secretary of Slate, will be recollected by all. He differed 
with Mr. Adams on the policy of sending the second mission to France, 
persisted in his opposition to the measure ; and as this pertinacity of his 
principal cabinet minister was not to be subdued, it was the duty of the 
President to remove him. Mr. Adams, I believe, was never blamed tor 
that act, even by his enemies. The principal complaint was, that he 
had not removed him before. But if there have been instances during 
our history of proscription, or what may now appear such, these have 
been few, are only an exception to the rule, and can be no justification for 
the present cour&e, which we so decidedly and emphatically condemn. (6) 

(a-) REMOVALS DURING WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATON. 

19th Nov. 1792.— John Armistead was numinated Surveyor of Plymouth, North 
Carolina, vice Thomas DavU Freeman, superseded, 

5th .\larch, 1794.^Lawrence.Mu8e, of Virgiuia, nominated Collector of Xapptf- 
hannock, vice Hudson Muse, superseded, 

21st Nov. 1794. — ^Joseph Pitcairn, N. Y, nominated Vice Consul at Paris, vice 
Alexander Duvernet, superseded, 

10th Dec. 1794. — William Reynolds, Va. Collector at Hdmpton, vice Abraham 
Archer, superseded. 

24(h Feb. 1796. — Constant Somers, Collector at E{|;g Harbor, N. J. vice Daniel 
Benezef, superseded, 

25ih June, 1795.-«Dudly Atkins Tyng, Collector at Newburypoit, Mass. vice Ed- 
ward Wigglesivorth, superseded, 

10th Due. 1795.—- Joseph Grayson; Collector at Beapfort, S. C. vice Andreir Ag« 
new, superseded. 

. 21st Dec, 1796.— Pharles C. Pinckney, S. C. Minister to France, vice James 
Monroe. 

23th Jan; 1797.— David Russell, Vt. Collector at South Hero, Vermont, vice Ste- 
phen Keyes, superseded, 

(b) REMOVALS DURING THE ADMINISTBATION OF JOHN ADAMS. 

19th May, 1797. — Joshua Sands, Collector at New York, vice John Lamb, dii*' 
missed-^defaulter, 

24th Nov. 1797.— Ebeneser Storer, Mdss, Injipector, vice Leonard Jarvis, dis^ 
missed, 

30th Nov. 1797.-*Chauncey Whittlesey, Collector at Middletown, Cona. TfCfr< 
^eorge Phillips, superseded, 

4th Dec. 1797.— >Thomas Crafts, Mass. Consul at Bordeaux, vice Joseph Fenwick, 
dismissed. 

Tench Coze, of Philadelphia, Commissioner of the Revenue, was dismissed abonC 
this tnne. 

14th Feb. 179S. — Nathaniel Rogers, N. H. Supervisor of the Revenue, vice Joshai^ 
Wentworth, dismissed, 

21st May, 1798 — Anderson MeWilliaara, purveyor. &c. at Frederick«burg« Va. 
vice Thomas Moffat, supersedtd. 
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Mr. Jefferson's Administration commenced on the 4th March, ISOl, 
and continued eight years. I know it has been insisted that his is a 
precedent on which the present Administration might safely repose. I 
have examined it, and it is an act of doty as well as justice to the memory 
of that distinguished statesman, to redeem him from the parallel which 
is here attempted. The cases are so adverse that it is less difficult to 
perceive where they differ, than where they agree. Indeed, there is no 
resemblance at ail. 

That was a great political revolution. The parties were divided up- 
on principles, as they believed. Those in office were chiefly the sup- 
porters of the unsuccessful candidate. Mr. Jefftirson, in his letter to the 
New Haven merchants, gives, as the reasons for removals, that it was 
right to produce something like equality. But that object accomplished| 
his only inquiry thereafter would be, '* is he honest, is he capable, is he 
faithful to the Constitution ?" And when an attempt was made to re- 
move General Huntingdon, of the same State, on party grounds, he re- 
fused, declaring that he should be governed by no such considerations. 
And ne has poblicly denied that he ever removed an officer because he 
was a federaJist. Whether the facts will justify this declaration, i leave 
to his more intimate friends to determine. 

It will be recollected, moreover, that at that time none of those officers, 
except Marshals I believe, held their offices by a tenure limited by law. 
The instances were, therefore, few, where he could expect to restore 
an equilibrium, except by removal, '^ Few die, and none resign." Be- 
sides, it was believed that many offices had been created for the purpose 
of being filled by an expiring administration. The judiciary act giving 
to this expiring administration an appointment of sixteen judges of Cir- 
cuit Courts, and with the promotions from District Courts, &c. say thirty 
permanent officers, opposed to Mr. Jefferson and his policy, was 
deemed by him and his friends to be intended to throw an influence 
against bis administration. It was believed that those Courts were un- 
necessary, and the belief was strengthened by subsequent experience. 
This was not all : ^' The alien and sedition laws" had been passed and 
executed, as it was insisted, with unusual rigor. It was believed that 
these laws were unconstitutional. They were, to say the least, unpopu- 
lar and exceedingly odious. Consequently the attorneys, the judges and 
marshals, who prosecuted, decided and executed them, became also 
odious. I have heard of great^ complaiost against prosecutors for per» 
secutionsy judges for partiality, and marshals for packing juries and vin- 
dictively executing the judgments of the Courts. Some of these com- 
plaints might have been groundless ; but, considering the madness of 
party, others were probably well founded. Now, in this state of things, 
and with all these inducements, it migtit be fairly presumed that more 
removals would be made at this than at any other period of our history. 
Mr. Jefferson and his friends saw, or thought they saw, a policy to 
strengthen and give weight and influence to the opposition, and to cast a 
millstone about the neck of bis administration, which would sink it. 

Ist March, 1799.— Joshua Head, Mass. Collector at Waldoborougb, Tice Water- 
man T-iomaft, superseded, 

3d March, 1800.— Andrew Bell, Collector at Perth Amboy, N. Jersey, vice John 
Hnlstead, removed^ 

12th May, 1800.— John Marshall, Va. Secretary of State, vice Timothy Picker iof, 
remowd* | 
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Bat great complaints were made at Ids removals. Proscription and p«rf 
secntion were the cry every where, and we, most of us, believed that 
they were cruel and vindictive. And were I now to ask any Senator 
here, who has not examined the journals, what was the number of re- 
movals during bis eight years, few would place them at less than three 
hundredf fewer still at iwoj and none so low as one. I am sure they 
will be astonished, when I inform them, that, after diligent search, 1 have 
found but thirfy-nx! Sir, quite as much official patronage was thrown 
into the hands of President Jackson, by postponing the nominations of 
his predecessor to the fourth of March last, as Mr. JeflVrson had by 
removals during his eight years. As much did I say ? Yes, more by 
far ; for, upon examination, I find that four of Mr. Jefferson's were of 
officers to fill vacancies created by his predecessor, which he him- 
self had made ; six were defaulters to the Government, and one was a 
removal of his own appointment. There were, moreover, one district 
attorney and seven marshals, and these were chiefly in those districts 
where the complaints were that the sedition law had been prosecuted 
mest rigorously and vindictively.' The district attorney and marshal 
of Vermont were removed. You all recollect that a member of Con- 
gress of that State (Mr. Lyon) had been prosecuted, tried, and punished 
there for a libel under this act. Complaints were l..'ud and strong, 
that in the prosecution, trial and punishment, he was treated oppras- 
sively. The charges might be groundless, but they were believed to be 
true ; and, since I have been a member of this Senate, this same Mat- 
thew Lyon has presented a petition here, claiming redress for the in- 
juries which he suffered. Cooper of Pennsylvania suffered by a con- 
viction under the same law, and he has a petition now pending hero 
for relief. Callander of Virginia was also a convict ; and I believe 
there had been other trials and convictions in New York and Mary- 
land. Such was the public feeling in regard to these and other pro- 
ceedings, that not only the ministerial officers of the Courts, but the 
judges themselves, became exceedingly unpopular ; so much so, that a 
justice of the Supreme Court was impeached by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and barely escaped a conviction of the Senate. So near did 
be come to it, that one of the Managers of the House afterwards pro- 
nounced him ^an acquitted felon." There was no doubt great exag- 
geration in all this ; it is unnecessary now to believe or disbelieve the 
complaints ; it is enough that such was the spirit of the times. We 
find that of the seven marshals removed, there were those of Vermont, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. Now, at this late 
period, we can find that of thirt^-siz removals there was good cause 
for nineteen^ and we have, consequently, a right to infer that there were 
reasons equally good for the rest. — (c) 

(c) J£FFERS0?«'3 ADMINISTRATION. 

" Equal aod exact justice to all men, of whatever Slate or persuasion, religioos or 
iiolUical.'^-^Inaugural Address, 4th March, 1801. 

Mr. Jefferson detained the Senate but one day, and only until he had nominated to 
the vacant offices of the Secretary of State, Secretary of War, Attorney GeueraJ, 
and Minister to France, and those nominatiooa were confirmed. 

6th January, 1802. Hf nominate<l to fill several vacancies not completed at tbe 
close of tke Administration of bis predecessor, and then nominated 

William Gardner, of New Hampshire, C >mmissioner of Loans, vice John Fierce, 
removed, Gaidner bad been removed by Mr. Adams; and Fierce appointed. 

Joseph Whipple, of New Hampshire, Collector at Fortsmouth, vice Tbomas Mar- 
tin removed. Whipple had been removed by Mr. Adams and Mnrtifi appointed. 

Joseph Scott, Marshal Eastern District of Virginia, vice David M. Randolph re- 
moved, Randolph was appointed by Wasbingloo fai Deoeiiib^r 1795, «nd re-ap^ 
pointed by Mr. Adams, December 1799. 

3 
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Mr. Madison's adniinistration commenced on the fourth of Marcfi^ 
1809, and during eight years his removafs werefivfif Sir, it will be 
useless to stop to inquire into the catues. Five removals io eight years ! 
It cannot be pretended that there was no paity conflict during this pe^ 
riod. Though hhjirst election wa^ not contested, yet his second was 
fiercely contested. It was during the last war, when all the angry pta^ 
sions were ezcited| and bis rival (Mr. Clinton) received| if I do opt 

John Smith, Marshal Eastern District of Penosylvania, vice Xohn Hall removed. 
Hall was appointed by Mr. Adams in December 1799. 

Joseph Crockett, Marshal of Kentucky, vice Samuel M'Dowell removed. M'Dowtll 
was appointed by Washington, September 1798, re-appointed in December 1793, rv- 
appointed January, 1798 

David Fay, District Attorney for Vermont, vice A. Marsh rtVMvedi Marsh was 
llj>pointed by Washington, June 1794, and re-appointed by Mr. Adams. 

John Wiilard, Marshal of Vermont, vice Jabez G. Fitch removed. Fitch wis 
Appointed by Washington, and re-appointed by Mr. Adams. 

Daniel Marsh, Collector, &.c. at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, vice Andrew Bell n* 
movtd, John Halstef<d was removed 3d March, 1800, and Bfll appointed. 

James Lynn, of New Jersey, Supervisor, vice A. Durham removed, DurhM 
was appointed by Washington 4th March, 1791. 

Mount Edward Chisman, Collector at Hampton, Virginisi vice Kirbj removed* 
Kirby was appointed by Washington 2l8t December, 1796. 

Thomas de Mattos Johnson, Collector, Savannah, G^'orgia, vice James Powell re« 
movtd, Powell was appointed by Adams, 27th Dec. 1797. 

Isaac Smith, Collector, Cherrystone, Virginia, vice Nathaniel Wilkins removed* 
Wilkins was appointed by Washington 25th May, 1790. 

George W. Erwin, of Massachusetts, Consul at London, vice Samuel Williams 
removed. Williams wns transferred from Hamburg to London 5th Dec. 1797. 

Josiah Hook, Collector at Penobscot, Massachusetts, vice John Lee removed. Lee 
was appointed by Washington 3d August, 1789. 

Reuben Etting, Marshal of Maryland, vice David Hopkins removed. Hopkias 
was appointed by Adams 5th December, 1800. 

John Heard, Marshal of New Jersey, vice Thomas Lowry removed. Lowry had 
been twice appointed by Washington,- and last by Adams, on the lOth Jan. 1798. 

John Swartwout, Marshal District New York, vice Aquila Giles remoted. Giles 
was twice appointed by Washington, and once by Adams, 22d Dec. 1800. 

Ephraim Kirby, Coon. Supervisor, vice J. Chester rentoved, Chester was ap* 
pointed by Washington 4th March, 1791. 

Alexander Wolcolt, Collector Middletown, Connecticut, vice Chauncey Whittles«>y 
removed*^ Whittlesey was appointed by Adams, 30th November, 1797, vice Creorge 
Phillips, euperaeded. 

Samuel Oigood, Supervisor, New York, vice Nicholas Fish removed. Fish was 
appointed by Washington 27th December, 1793. 

David Gelston, Collector at New York, vice Joshua Sands removed. Sands was 
appointed by Adams I9th May. 1797, vice John Lamb dUmissed. 

Peter Muhlenberg, Supervisor of Pennsylvania, vice Henry Miller removed. 
Miller was appointed by Washington 10th December, 1794* 

Jan. 11th, 1803. Joseph Farley^ Collector at Waldoborough, Massachusetts, vice 
Joshua Head, removed* Head was appointed by Adams March 1st, 1799, vice 
Waterman Thomas, superseded, 

John Gibaut, Collector at Gloucester, Massachusetts, vice William Tiickf removed*. 
Tuck was appointed by Washington 12th March, 1795« 

Joseph Wilson, Collector at Marblebead, Massachusetts, vice Samuel R. Gerry 
removed* Gerry was appointed by Washington 2d August, 1790* 

Ralph Cross, Collector at Newbury port, Massachusetts, vice Dudley A. Tyng re» 
moved. Tyng was appointed by Washington 25th June, 1795, vice Edward Wiggles-' 
worth, tapesieded. 

John Shore, Collector at Petersburg, Virginia, rice W^illiam Heth removed* Heth 
was appointed by Washington and Adams. 

Robert A. New, Collector at Louisville, Kentucky, vice James M'Connel removed, 
M'Connel wax appointed by Adams 8th December 1800. 

lltb January, 1803. Daniel Bisseil, CoUeccor at Massac, vice William Ckribs, 
removed, Chnbs was appointed by Jefferson in the recess of 1801, and nominated 
to the Senate 6th January, 18U2, and confirmed. 

4th February, 1808. Isaac Ilbley, Jiiii« Collector at Portland, MasMchniettSi 
Vice Nathaniel F. Fesdi^ rtnmed* 
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jnuch mistake, quite as strong a vote as Mr. Adams bad at the last eFe^, 
tioD. — (<!) 

Mr. Moofoe commenced on the 4th March, 1817, and during eight 
jrears bis were nine. We have now arrived at a period when rmmoiry 
will supply the defect of records. Of these nine, two were Consulsi who 
failed as merchants, and therefore forfeited their consular offices. Ano- 
ther, Auld^'Of (a Consul,) for insanity. This was a good cause, 
then. It is doubtful whether, under this administration, it would be any 
•ause of removal, or indeed any impediment to appointment. The re- 
moval of the Consul at Glasgow was demanded by the British Govern^ 
roent, on account of quarrels in which be had been concerned. Ano- 
ther was recalled on the complaints of American- citizens. A Distiict 
Attorney of Fbrida was removed for abandoning his office, and remain- - 
kig among his friends in Maryland. David. R. Mitchell was Creek Agent, 
He was removed, and Crowell was appointed. We all recollect this case. 
Mitchell was charged with conniving at an illegal transportation of 
$lave9i The charges were made to the President ; Mitchell was noti- 
fied, and all the evidenee on both sides was referred by the President to 
the Attorney General. He reported the facts in the case, and on these 
the President removed him. Whether the decision was right or wrong, 
I know not ; but sure I am, it was a fair exercise of Executive discre- 
tion. Of these nine removals, I have been able to give the causes in se- 
oeit, and i leave it to our opponents to prove or infer that the oiher two 
were removed from politkai or panty considerations. — (e) 

Zachariah Stevens, Survivor and. Iosp«ctor at Gloucester, Massachusetts, vke 
Samuel Whittemore, removed, Wbittemore was appointed by Washington, 3d 
^ug^ust, 1789. 

Joseph Story, Naval OflScer, Salei6 and Beverly, Massschosetts, vice VViUiam 
Pickmao, removed, Pickman vras appointed b> Washington, 3d August, 17S9. 

Jabez Pennyman, Collector, &c. at AUburgh, Vermont, vice Duvid iiussel, remot;- 
ed. Russel was appoipted by Washington, 2dth January, 1797, vice Stephen Keys, 
superseded, 

1 1th November, 1R03. John M. Gaetschtns, of New York, Consul at Genoa, vie*, 
Frederick H. Wallostoa, superseded, Wallostoa- was appointed- by Adams, 7th July, 
|797. 

Jared MansfieM, Connecticut, Surveyor General, bfi. vice Bufus Putnam, removed, 
Futnam was appointed by Washington, %Ut January, 1796. 

Henry Warren, Collector, Uc Plymouth, Massachusetts, vice William Watsoa, 
Ttmoved. Watson was appointed by Washington^ 3d August, 1789. 

Samuel Osgood, Naval Officer, New York, vice Richard Rogers, removed, Rogers 
was appointed by Washington, 17th February, 1797.. 

Jeremiah Bennett, Jun. Collector, kc. at Bridgetown, N. J. vice Eli Elmer, remov* 
ed, Elmer was appointed by Washington, 3d August, 1789. 

Nov. 11th, 1803. H. B. Trist, Collector for Mississippi, vice John F. CarmlckatJ, 
removedg Carmichael was appointed by Adams, 4tb Jan. 1800. 

(d) MADISON'S AI>MlNISTBATION. 

18th December, 1809. John Eppinger, Marshal of Georgia, ?ice Benjamin Wall> 
temovedt a d(^ulter. 

13th November, 1811. I^muel Trescott, Collector at Fassamaqooddy, vice Lew^ 
Frederick de Lesdinier, removed, a defaulter, 

Nathan Sage, Collectpr, &c. at Oswego, New York, vice Joel Burt remioved, a de^ 
faulter, 

23d March, 1814. Oliver Champlain^ Surveyor at New London, Connecticut, vice 
JL Richardi, removed. 

13th February, 1817. Jonathan Richmond, Collector of direct taxes, New York, 
vice Roswell Tonseiey, retnovecf. 

(e) MONROE'S ADMINISTRATION. 
Ijiith.December,'1817. George G. Barrell, Consul at Malaga,^ ifiee Willianii^ Kirkv« 

pitnc)^ removo^fiiUlttce as a merclH^t. 
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Mr. Adams commenced on the 4th March, 1825, and hZs removals 
were two / One, a citizen of Maine, and a personal and political friend 
of Mr. Adams, who was appointed a Collector by Mr. Monroe, by the 
request of Mr. Adams. Charges were preferred against \i\mj that he 
had some fifteen years before violated the embargo laws. The charges 
were pending when Mr. Adams came into office* and be ordered a com- 
mission to examine the case and report the facts. There was a full 
hearing ; a report of the facts proved was made to the President, and on 
this the officer was removed. The other was a Marshal of Louisiana, 
and I do not recollect the reasons of his removal ; perhaps the Senators 
from that State can inform us. During all the preceding administrations, 
the whole number of removals amounted to seventy-three^ less than an 
average of two in each year ! I repeat, it is possible that a few may have es« 
caped my examination ; but I am sure that, if any, they must be very few^ 
These facts furnish another comment on the doctrine of "^^ rotcUion" 

Allow me to make one remark. General Jackson did not (as Mr. 
Jefferson did) come into the Presidency with nearly all the official in- 
fluence against him. Mr. Adams had no calculation of that sort, and 
never practised in that way. He was quite as likely to prefer his foe as 
his friend— his object appearing to be the public iiUerestj regardless of 
himself. 

When we shall again find a President acting upon such maxims, we 
may again hope ; but ^' the signs of the times" are against us. If Mr. 
Adams, or his friends, had, during his four years, been contriving to 
throw weight and influence against the present dominant patty, there 
might have been some apology for this proscription. But we call upon 
you to point us to the case where Mr. Adams exhibited the least indica- 
tion of partisan or personal attachment. The Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, his most powerful rival, was solicited to form one of his Cabinet ; 
the Attorney General and Secretary of the Navy were retained without 
regard to the part they had taken in the contest, and another rival for 
the Presidency was made Secretary of Stale, and his Secretaries of the 
Treasury and War had been decided and distinptuisbed opposers of his 
election. To be sure, there was less of policy than magnanimity in all 
this; but Mr. Adams's rule of policy was the good of his country 
by a faithful administration of its government. He practised what Gen. 

William Crawford, Receiver of Public Money, Mississippi Territory, vice Samu^ 
Smith, removecf. 

26th January, 1819. John Nicholson, Marshal Louisiana, vice Michael Reynolds, 
remottd. 

20th February, 1821. John Crowell, Indian Agent, Creek Nation, vice David B. 
Mitchell, removed for dealing in slaves. 

' 2Ut December, 1821. Hfiiry Janson, Jun. Consul at Christiansands, Norway, 
vice Peter Isaacson, rentoveflt— failure as a merchaaC. 

3(1 January. 1823. Robei t R. Hunter, New York, Consul at Cowes, England, vice 
Thomns Auldjo removed foi insanUy, 

23d February, 1824 D^vid Walker, of Pennsylvania. Consul at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, vice Harvey Strong, removed —disputes and quarrels, and the recall demanded 
by the British G<vernment 

16tri December, 1824. William M'Kee, Surveyor of Public Lands in Illinois and 
Missouri, vice Willi m Rector, remoi;ed. 

26rh February. 1825. Albert J. Claggett, of Maryland, District Attorney, Wes^ 
Floiida, vice William F. Steele, removed— for misconduct and abandoning his office. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS'9 ADMINISTRATION— two only. 

It it proper to rfmark, that opon amor<- critical examination,! 6nd thru more re« 
movals in Mr. Jefierson's administration, and in all the others thren /ew— varying 
thr proportions, but leaving the aggregate the same, swtniyikrtB, Thoagh thiy is a 
trifling error, it it due to vyieifi and the public, that it should be corrected. 
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Jackson nrofeased io bis letter of advica to Mr. Monroe, Never w8s a 
flDore striking contrast, and never did contrast cast farther into disgrace 
and contempt than the last administration has cast this. 

General Jackson, moreover, had no abuses to correct. No oppressive 
laws had been passed ; no unnecessary offices bad been created to sus- 
tain a declining party ; no doctrines bad been advanced and practised 
on, which created alarm to any one ; no '' reign of terror" was even 
pretended. There was no necessity of restoring an equiUbrium ; for 
when Jackson was Inaugurated his partisans had probably a full share 
of the offices. 

• Now, has there not always been an understandings a sort of plfdge, 
that if the officer was faithful and capable, he should retain his office so 
long as be should remain so ? When the office was accepted,..he was 
well acquainted with the practice of the government. The policy of 
forty years had taught him that honesty, cftpabilitv, and fidelity to the 
Constitution, were all that was necessary to secure nb continuance. He, 
therefore^ directed bis whole talents to the duties. He became unquali- 
fied for every other employment. His habits and predilections were 
altogether o^ta/. He was rendered unfit for everything else. Public 
confidence was, therefore, his only pride, for it was his only security. 

Now, reverse the system ; let it be the understanding, that in a change 
of administration all the officers who have not favored the change, are to 
be removed, and what is to be the eflect open the public welfare ? I( 
goes to the destruction of all confidence, and every one who holds his 
office by such a precarious tenure will take care to provide for himself 
by defrauding the Treasury. 

We now come to the removals made by the present Administration ; 
and. Sir, I approach the subject more in sorrow than in anger. When I 
was last elected, I entertained no prejudices or enmities against the pre* 
sent Chief Magistrate. I had no personal or political quarrels to setde ; 
no ^^ private griefs" to assuage ; I did not form my opinion of his charac- 
ter from those who had been engaged in personal controversies with, 
him, but who are now his zealous supporters. Notwithstanding their 
characters were high, and I might have been justified in believing their 
testimony, I concluded it might have been given under high excitement, 
and I made the proper allowances. I had, moreover, no special partial- 
ity for the last incumbent. He was not my first preference ; but I 
knew them both. I had witnessed the last administration, and though I 
saw, or thought I saw, something to dislike, I saw much to approve ; 
and when a President had done well for the first four years, I deemed it 
policy, as well as justice, to try him again, rather than venture upon a 
new experiment, and thus to keep the public mind in an eternal excite* 
ment. I had served two years in this Senate with -the present President, 
and though my personal partialities were all in his favor, it was my deli* 
berate belief that he had not the qualifications for this exalted office ; 
and I confess that nothing has since occurred to shake this belief. While 
my judgment compelled me to fear, my partialities induced me to hope* 
When I was in the other House, a distingoished member from Georgia, 
since a Senator here, and now no more, introduced a resolution declar- 
ing that General Jackson, as commander of the army, bad, in taking St. 
Marks and the Barancas, violated the Constitution of the United States ; 
but my feeble powers were exerted ag&inst that resolution. Yet the whole 
delegation of Georgia, a majority of South Carolina, among whoto wa» 
the ever-to-be-lamented Lowndes, and a decided majority of the Virgi- 
nia delegation, voted /or it. .. 

I dont speak this as matter of reproach against those States, but as 



proof that I had nothing against the man, at many of hit present wor^ 
ahippen had. And when I wai last elected, and took my leave of iho 
Legislature of Maine, I expressly told them that, although Gen. JacksoD 
was not the choice of the State, yet they must not expect me, as their 
Senator, to persist in a continued hostility to his measures — that 1 should 
condemn where I musty but approve where I could. I have done, and 
shall continue to do so ; but in this system of proscription, without and 
against all reason, I musf , and 1 will condemn. 

Let us now see what has been done, and is now doing. During forty 
years, and under six different Presidents, we can find but seventy-three 
removals, not averaging two in each year. Long as the period, and im- 
perfect as the history, wp have ascertained good causes for nearly hal^' 
and it is fair to infer that there were causes equally good for the reroo*- 
vals of most of the rest. How is it now ^ In one short month, this Ex- 
ecutive removed more than had been removed for the whole forty years,, 
and, in one short year, three times the number !'f The heads of' De- 
partments may be set down as removals, for, considering the example of> 
the last administration, they would not have resigned, had they not been- 
assured that they should be removed ; and the conduct of the SeiK 
ate, in postponing nominations, was to them a hint broad enough* 
We will set down Jive. The removals in the Departments of principals and 
subordinates must be charged to the account of the President, for all this ivas^ 
done under his eye. These wet^forly-six. The nominations of Mr. Adams, 
postponed to the fourth of March last, and thus rejected, must be considered 
as the act of the Senate, by the advice and at the request of the President 
elect, to increase his patronage ; and these were thirty-tight, making 89 ! 
A pretty good beginning. Now, it has been ascertained that ihe other remov- 
als, up to this time, have amounted to not less than one hundred and fifty ! 
making, of removals by the President, and chiefly in the recess, two hundred 
and thirty nine in the first year, more than three times the number removed by 
all former Presidents foi forty years. But this is not all. By an official repoit 
from the Postmaster General, we learn that he bad at that time removed four 
hundred and ninety-one of his deputies, and, as he had probably not exag- 
gerated, to say the least, and as we know '* the good work" is going on, it is 
moderate to set these down atfivehundred It is within reasonable calcula- 
tion to put the clerks and other dependants on those offices at five hundred 
more. Add to these the subordinate officers of the customs removed, as offi* 
eiatty reported — one hundred and fifty 07te. Add to these deputy collectors 
and clerks in the customs, deputy marshals, private secretaries of foreign min* 
isters, clerks in land and other offices, surveyors and others, and it is within 
bounds to calculate six hundred more — making in the first year about tufo 
thousand! Now, why all this individual distress? — for what purpose? Let us 
inquire — the people want light. If there was good cause, they will approve, 
but if not, they will condemn. Why are you dumb ? The reasons — we ask 
the reasons. Speak. You are but the servants of the people, and speak in a 
language which they can understand, and they will judge you impartially ? 
IVhy this dark silence? It was nevor so before. Has your President done 
what he is ashamed of ? Come out manfully, and let him come out manful- 
ly, and tell us the causes; and ifihey are good, the people will be satisfied. 
But all this seems to have been done iu utter contempt of the Senate. We 
were kept together from the 4tb to the 18th March, an extra session, beyond 
all precedent. The President proceeded with a snail's pace, and very little 
business was done. But onr backs were scarcely turned when the fires oC 
persecution were kindled, and haveever since raged with relentless fury. 

But the greatest outrage of all is, that the President has invaded our domi- 
nions, and actuaUy remtmd, and in the recess too, an officer of the two houses of 
Congreat! Sir, the President bad as good a right to remove the Secretary of 
the Senate as the Librarian. This Library is <* the Library of Congress'^-^^ 
the porehase of Mr. Jefferson's Library was for ** the two houHi ^ CongressJ*"^ 
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The rules for governing it are to be made bj the preaidiRg officers of the ^* two 
liouses." The law, to be sure, gives the power of appointment to the Pcesir 
dent ; but so soon as he has exercised it, he is fundus officio to all intents and 
purposes. 

The President has no control over this Library any more than one of our 
elerks, or any stranger. We permit him to take books under our regulations, 
as we do the Justices of the Supreme Court and other officers. But he can- 
not, any more than they, dictate a single word as to its management or con- 
trol. Instead of his having the power to direct this officer in the performance 
of a single duty, it is directly the reverse — the Librarian has the right to di" 
red Tiim, and to punish him for a violation of its rules.^ If the power of remo- 
val is, in this case, consequent upon that of appointment, the President can 
impose on us an officer of the two houses against the will of both. If he. can 
ro?/io)*e at <2{^re<iot», he can also re/kse at his discretion. He might, conse- 
quently, letain a Librarian utterly offensive to us, who mismanaged our pro* 
perty, disobeyed our directions, and set our rules at defiance. But, Sir, this 
^usurpation is further manifest, from the fact that he can never judge when the 
officer becomes disqualified. He, either by himself or any of his subordinate!, 
has no right whatever to inspect the Library, or inquire how the duties have 
been performed. He can, therefore, never know when there is cause for re- 
moval. It with him would always be a hap-hazard business, quite as likelj 
to be done wrong as right The President did not, for he could not, remove 
for cause. He had, when this removal was made, b^en inaugurated but three 
months. Now, had he devoted all his time to examining the regulations of 
that Library, he vjronld not have learnt whether the Librarian had managed 
well or ill, even in three years* But, Sir, we knoio that Mr. Watterston was 
not remdved because he was unfaithful or incapable. We know he was both 
faithful and capable, and preemin&fiUy so. Not a murmur had been whisper- 
ed against him. I appeal to the Joint Committees of the Library, who havo 
from time to time superintendedit, if thisis not the fact. 

But, Sir, there is another reason, which should have convinced the President 
Chat he was doing wrong, if he is capable of reasoning at alU The law re- 
quired that thetiibrarian, who was to have the custody of such valuable pro- 
perty, should give bonds with sufficient sureties, to be approved by the Presi- 
Hento/the Senate and Speaker of the House. When this removal was made, 
there was no President of the Senate here, and no Speaker of the Hmn^e ifi 
existence. This puts the flat negative upon the President's power to remove 
and fill in the recess. He could not possibly appoint this officer according to 
faw. The whole was illegal ; a responsible officer was thrust out by arbitrary 
power, and another mai^ ordered to take our property intojhis custody, of ho 
legal responsibUity, But, Sir, if he had the power, to remove and appoint at 
his discretion an officer of our own, we should have thought that common 
courtesy would have demanded that he should have consuUed us. But he di4 
])ot, indeed he could not ; Congress was not in session — there was in fact no 
Congress in existence when the removal was made ; for some States had not 
then elected their members. I then call upon gentlemen to give the reasons 
11%, hotVf and by u>hat atUhority^ our Librarian has been removed ! 

But we were promised ** reform,'' ^ retrenchment," a" correction of exist- 
ing abuses," a " saving of the public money." The " Augean ^table^' waii to 
be cleansed. This was the cry out of doors, and echoed even from the halU 
of Congress. Many, I have no doubt, repeated the expression without uoder- 
standing a word of its meaning, or its application. I dont mean the Sena- 
tors, for they no doubt are all very classic. And I would not. now repeat the 
story but to show that there is no analogy, AugeaSf as yoi^ recollect, was some 
petty Kin^of some petty province or city of Greece. What was its n^ine ? 
Elis — ^aye, that is it. It seems he had a stable which had always cpntaJnctd 
three Vwusand oxen, and it had never been cleaned out for three hundi^ed 
years. Hercules undertook to cleanse if* (this was his ififth labor,) and he was to 
have, for his compensation, one tenth of all the cattle, three hundred-^9 P.f^^V 
good fee, eqaal,at le&st«.to the salary which you are pbout to provide ffk tho 
Shief of yodr neiir *' Law D^^arUnent.^ Well| Hercules, by turning the ciir- 
tmi of the liTor through tbo stable, cleuMed it- in one single day, ao^ tlhen. 



ikmanded his reward. Augeas refused to pay him, alleging that he hall 
practised an artifice. In consequence, they made war. Hercules killed him, 
and gave his crown to his son ; and here is the whole story. Now, where is 
the analogy? Had Hercules swept out the cattle only, it might have resem^ 
bled your case. You have removed the whole herd, and replaced them by a 
much more numerous and scurvy set, and made the filth ten times worse than 
it was before. So much for your " Augean stable." 

Now, Sir, what has been gained by all this devastation, this prostration of 
all principle, this concentration of all Executive power in a single Chief ? 
Once, the people of the United States would never have made their rights and 
liberties a question of profit and loss. But even making it a mere mat-ter of' 
axlciUalion, I repeat the question — what have we gained ? Draw your com- 
parisons between the present and last year's expenditures, and, with all the 
subtlety and cunning which belongs to the head of the Treasury, and what do 
you make ? The attempt to stifle the truth has been detected, and it is mani- 
fest even to the eye of a superficial observer, that your expenditures are, and 
must be, necessarily more. The fact has been proved beyond controversy, 
But^whether less or more, is not the question. The question is, have the ex- 
penditures, be they what they may, been prudent or prodigal, more, or just as 
much, as the public exigencies require? If my agent, last year, expended 
f 100,000, all for my benefit, I have no right to blame him ; if he, this year, has 
expended less than half that sum, and has wasted in this expenditure one half 
of this, it is a lame apology to recur to a comparison of the two years. We 
ask you, then,ti^^ was wasted m the last year of Mr. Adams's administra- 
tion ? Put your finger upon the single item. Do you retort the question ? 
We are ready with the answer. In the removal and appointment of foreign 
ministers in the recess of the Senate, forty thousand dollars have been drawn 
from the Treasury against the law and the Constitution, without any earthly 
benefit, and for no other ostensible purpose, but to reward partisans, far less 
qualified than their predecessors. In the collecting of the revenue^ that 
*' searchingoperation," what have you gained? Fifty additional officers in 
this single Department. 

Sir, in the faithful execution of this duty, of collecting money and payment 
into the Treasury to meet the exigencies of the government and discharge the 
national debt, the people have a deep interest. This duty requires not only 
perfect fidelity, but long experience. The complicated machinery ef the 
system is not to be learnt in a day — it requires yeais. Now, if you make a 
general change here, even if you supply the place of those removed with the 
best men, it is morally certain that, from their want of experience, nothing but 
a miracle can save you from losses. 

Take the case at New York, where more than one-third of your whole 
revenue is collected ; all your principal and twenty-five of your subordinate 
officers displaced, and about the same number have been added. Here, besides 
the chief officers, jfou find fifty new ones, all without experience, to manage 
that vast concern, so important to the interests of the country. Will any one 
say, in sober earnest, that all this was for the public good ? Under the arrange- 
ment and severe discipline of Mr. Thompson, every thing was done with 
perfect system — scarcely an error escaped — the Government was perfectly 
safe, and no one but he who wished for an opportunity to violate the laws had 
the least disposition to complain. Now, why is the whole system subverted ? 
Why is this dangerous experiment attempted, when all was so well before ? It 
is for no reason under heaven but to reward the minions of the present Ad- 
ministration. 

Sir, if your party had talents, and, as a general remark, I do not think they 
are over-buidened, is it possible that a machine so complicated as the Treasury 
Department can be successfully managed with raw hands ? Can mere '* land 
lubbers" navigate the ship ? I put this question to experienced statesmen, 
to Senators ; and I ask them frankly, if, in all this, they can see any thing of 
public good'f^ 

What has been gained, I ask, in removing one thousand connected with the 
Post Office Department? Mr. M'LeaQ wns no partisan* and certainly he 
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hftd done nothing to throw the influence of his Department into the hands of 
the late Admini»tratiom What good motive could have induced this universal 
proscription ? Every post officer Wliose emoluments are worth even I^ss than 
ten dollars a year, if he has not huzzaed for the Chieftain,is hunted down as a 
ferocious wild beast ; and every hole, every corner, is searched for this small 
game. All this, I suppose, is ^retrenchment," and yet we learn that more 
officers must be provided, or this sapient chief of this new department cannot 
make the machine work. Now, this is not strange at all. The General Post 
Office is in utter confusion— every thing is in error, and " at sixes and sevens" 
— the assistants and clerks have been running against each other, and have 
got into such confusion that they don't know where to go or what to do, and 
▼ery pnidently conclude, therefore, todand stilly and do ruilMng. 

But this is not all ; they are asking far money. , Mr. McLean had made the 
Post Office support itself; and it has hitherto produced a surplus. In on^^ ye^r, 
we find that there is likely to be a deficit of $100,000. Now, how does this 
come to pass ? The question is easily answered — it is removing the experienced 
and faithful, and placing in their stead those who cannot or will not fulfil their 
duties. It is reported, too, that coniraelors have been remunerated beyond 
their contracts. At any rate, wn are reduced to this : we must add one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the funds of thb Department, or strike off some forty 
or fifVy mail routes, and thus deprive the people in the scattered settlements of 
the means of infurmaiion, or the machine must slop. This is another of the 
effects of this retrenching, reforming Administration. 

Two or three examples will serve to illustrate this conduct of this Admin<- 
istration. Florida is a territory not ten years old. The President was its 
first Governor, and when he left the government, it is to be presumed, tho 
officers were satisfactory; At the last election, this territory had no political 
influence whatever. It had no vote, nor could it command one any where 
else. Its preferences for one or the other of the candidates could therefore 
have no effect on the election. Yet, we find that removals here have been made 
with the same relentless proscription as if it had been in its power to settle 
the'contest. Removals — Navy Agent and Store keeper at Pensacola ; Sur- 
veyor of live oak timber, and Agent for its preservation ; Postmaster at Pen- 
sacola, and Marshal ; two Commanders of Revenue Cutters; Law Agent ; In- 
dian Agent; United States' Attorney, Collector and Marshal, at Key West ; 
Surveyor of Fernandina ; Postmaster of St. Augustine, and Collector of Apa- 
iachicola — sixteen! and four other Executive appointments made since the 
4th of March last, to supply vacancies created by his own removals! Now, 
what other motive could have induced all this, but that Of rewarding hungry 
expectants, who could not be provided for any where else ? 

I will go now into an opposite extreme of the United States — into Maine* 
When we arrived here, at the commencement of this session, every United 
State office, perhaps worth ten dollars, was in the hands of the friends of the 
Administration, except two, those of the Marshal and the Collector of Passa- . 
maquoddy. l^hcse two have been since '* reformed.^ I will give you but one 
other case. Of the thirty-seven District Attorneys, seventeen have been, removed, 
and thru were postponed by the Senate of the last Congress to the 4th of 
March; that is, rejected, and others appointed in their places, making twenty. 
Of the tliirty-six marshals, there have been fifteen removals, and, as I believe, 
several postponements ; insomuch that there are not now, perhaps, three of 
each of these offices held by men who were either neutral or in favor of Mr. 
Adams's re-election. I will here make a single remark, which will clearly 
illustrate this policy : President Jackson has made more than twice the num- 
ber of removals, of his own appointments^ in one year, than Mr. Adams did lA 
fouTt of all the officers of the GovernuMnt.* 

* The Collector at Key West, a son of the late Mr. Pinkney , a very fahfaful offloer, 
was removed, and a Mr. ' " was appointed in his place. It is asceriaiaed that 
Mr. Piokney collected the revenue there with one permaneot and one occasional in- 
spector. Tlie new Collector, with less revenue to collect, is allowed Ibar i^maneat 
iptpectors. 

The Menbal at Key West, Mr. ■ ' ■, was reqsoTed, and a Mr. ■■ eppoM^ 
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In addition to these wonderful improTements, we find that some fifty or jizty 
editors of newspapers have, for their loyalty, been engaged to assist in ttiis 
work of reform. Petty editors of country newspapers are made '* Se<^ond 
Comptrollers" and " Fourth Auditors," and Amos Kendall wields the trident of 
JNeptune, and holds in his hands the destinies of that navv which has triumph- 
ed in every sea, and unfurled "the star spangled banner" in the face of every 
maritime nation on earth. Sir, in this aspect of our affairs, it is time to be a 
little 'serious, and to ponder well. The press was intended to be, and once fn 
reality was, the palladium of our liberties. It was the prezss of the geople, tf 
the Government should have attempted to subsidize or usurp ic, the cry would 
have been, ** hands off," *' touch not, handle not," it is ours. Editors are our 
watchmen — our sentinels on the out posts of liberty. When these can be se- 
duced or bribed, the citadel is gone. It has been asked, is an editor to be ^- 
cluded from office ? I answer yes, so long as he remains such* unless the pe^* 
pUf whose servant he is, shall select him. If he would serve the Government, 
Jet him first abandon our service, but let him not desert, and acquire honors at 
our expense. Sir, it is my deliberate belief that there is now no way to restore 
the press to what it was, and what, in every free government, it always should 
be, but by carryfing the principle out. 

But be this as it may, certain it is, that rewarding the partisan editors of the 
successful chief, with high offices, is effectually corrupting the press. After 
this example, vhat reliance is hereafter to be placed upon newspapers ? Those 
rewarded, are to sustain the Government, right or wroiig. Those striving for 
a change, must oppose it in every thing ; pervert its ineasuies, and abuse its 
motives. All editors, whose hopes depend upon the success of their respective 
candidates, will forget, in their zeal, their duty to the people, and no depen- 
dence can be placed on what they publish. Editors are but men, no purer 
than others ; and, then, is not this the necessary result ? 

The specimens of reform, not yet noticed, are many, but will be passed over 
hrkfly. You proposed to raise the salaries of your district judges about fifty 
per cent., and this bill has passed the Senate. The House increased the com- 
pensation of the marshals for taking the census thirty-three per cent., and iho 
Senate raised it to a hundred. You have a bill before you, reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, to establish "a law department," in obedience to the, 
recommendation of the President in his message, with a salary for the Attor- 
xiey General of ;f 6,000» tind an assistant, clerks and messengers, in the bargain. 
Additional oflScers are appointed to your revenue cutters to increase their 
emoluments, when they are only to perform the duties which belong to the 
custom house ofiScers, notwithstanding you have increased their number at 
le^stjiflif. All these things constitute "reform" and "retrenchment." Re- 
form OR, and retrench in this way, and very soon you will reform and retrench 
the people out of both their money and their liberty ! 

On another occasion, in my defence of New England, I recurred to this' 
proscription which I have here exposed, and remarked that this Administration 
had glutted its vengeance on the purest patriots on earth ; that neither age, 
condition, sect or sex, had escaped. For this I have received a rebuke froth 
the Senator from Louisiana, by which it appears that this language is too 
plain and too strong for the delicate sensibility of this very sensitive Adminis- 
tration. Our friends have been swept oflT by hundreds, aye, thousands ; we 
have not been permitted to know or even to ask for the cause, and now we are 
to be denied the poor consolation of complaining. It appears that I spoke in 

ed in bis place. Moaey was advanced bim by the Secretary of State, by what all*' 
thorttjr I doo't know. He soon proved a defaulter, is removed, and the money if 
lost. 

Captain Harrison had a wife and seven children in this District, (Georgetown.) 
He was commander of a revenue cutter at Key ffett. When he repaired to that re- 
mote and onbeakby station, he left. an order that bis whole pay should be appropriat- 
ed to the support of his .fkmity, and he himself to live upon bis rations alone. He 
was removed withouc the slightest cause that is known or even imagined, and a Mr. 
Deoesae was appointed in his place. Such were his eonjirmed habils of inlemperanee, 
that President Jackson, froni regard to decency, was, in a few weeks, obliged (a 
remove him> 
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cfofie that was not acceptable to that Senator. I regret exceeilmgljf that th« 
found of my voice does not better harmonize with his refined taste. But he 
should recollect that our conditions are very different, Ht was '* brougtit up 
at the feet of Gamalael," received his education in xhe first city, and has skice 
bee,u improving it in the most polite and accomplished city in the Union. I 
Biii from the woods yonder, "a plain, blunt man, who speaks right on," and, 
perhaps, tells you only what you yourselves already know. I have no city ah-s, 
•nor city management. I have no fashionable modulation of voice. No '* at- 
titude, not stare, nor start, theatric piaciised, practised at the glass." 

But, Sir, as to the substance. Is u not true that the Executive has glutted 
its vengeance upon the purest patriots on eairth ; that neither age, condition, 
seut or sex, has escaped. ^I shall speak plain — call thmgs by their right names. 
t[ow9. must I sacrifice the rights of my constituents to a fastidious delicacy ? 
H^ve I a right here to indulge in affeckUion l No, Sir, in man or woman, but 
most in man, and, most of all, in man who a^isumes to sustain the people against 
their oppressors, I, from my soul, loathe all ati'ectation. It is the object of my 
scorn — my implacable disgust. What ! is man the only thing in God's crea- 
tion that must appear in disguise "} All nature else is ruled by unerring laws, 
penned by an unerring hand — the brutes even obey their God, and follow 
their destiny. Inanimate creation, those orbs which shine and sparkle around 
us, all concur to fulfil their great Creator's purpose. And shall man, the 
creature of an hour — man, ** whose breath is in his nostrils," who, to day iff, 
and to-morrow slumbering in his bumble tomb, and mingling with his kindred 
dust — ^shall he alone put on airs, and '* play his antick tricks before high 
heaven ?" No— no. Ltt him speak (ts he thinks, and act undisguised— ail 
eise is rank hypocrisy and deceit. 

Then, let us speak out, and speak the truth. The venerable Melville was 
the last of "^ the tea party" — the last of *< the cocked hats." He was always a 
republican^ from the destruction of the /ea to the present moment, without **tho 
shaijow of turning." He has heen proscribed. To be sure, he is not poor — be. 
has by his economy and fidelity acquired a small pittance — has a little cAan^e- 
iu his pocket to bear his expenses on the small remnant of the road he has to 
pass, and from which *' no traveller returns," to pay his toll at that ^ate which 
is very soon to be forever shut after him. But Elbridgt Gerry — he was a re- 
publican from the iirst to the last. He was one of ihose feari«ss patriots, who 
took their lives in their hands, and signed your Declaration of Independence. 
He was one of the framers of this Constitution, the basis on which we now 
stand. He had been successively iMinister to France, Governor of Massachu- 
Ktts, Vice President of the United States, and President of the Senate, occu- 
pying the very chair which you, Sir, fill with so much talent. He died here, 
and is slumbering yonder. He was poor and pennyless, as every honest revo- 
lutionary patriot necessarily was. He left a widow, three helpless daughters, 
and a son, his own '' image and superscription" in. every thing. The patriotic 
and kind-hearted Monroe gave this son an office, to which he was every way 
eualiiied, upon the express and special condition that he should appropriate 
the avails to the support of his widowed mother and orphan sisters. The 
pledge was fulfilled to the letter. He even denied himself the ordinary con- 
solations of domestic life, without which nine-tenths of a man's happiness is cut 
otf. He was never a political partisan ; but he is swept otf with a relentless 
hand, and the venerable relict of that departed revolutionary patriot, with her 
helpless daughters, is cast olf, in the winter of her days, upon the cold charity 
of a cold and uncharitable world. Need I go farther, to prove that every age, 
condition, sect and sex, had become the victim of this relentless tyranny ? Sir, 
let the Senator from Louisiana compare the expression with the facts, and 
answer the question himself, if every word I said is not justified.^ I take nothing 
backbit is all true — / have proved it idL 

I again i^peat the inquiry — What have you gained ? The President, in 
his message, proposed certain important measures fof the consideration of 
Congress. One was a modification of the Judiciary, dividing the court into 
two equal parts, each to hold the sessions alternately, so that a majority of one 
half might settk constitutional law^ and a majority of the other half might, 
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at tlie next session, unselth it. It is some consolation, that no lawyer in either 
House has had the courage, so far, to ha/.ard his own reputation as even te 
propose an inquiry into the expediency of adoptins; such an absurdity. 

Another (the conceit probably of the arc/i- Secretary of State) was to 
dispense with the United States Bank, and ti» substitute another, based upon 
the public revenues. The officers, I piofumc, ro he the creatures of the 
Executive, and the management ^nd /acUUks to smt his fMirpose, and conforn:. 
to his will. A President, with unlhnitcd discretion in removals and appoint- 
ments, the army, navy, post office, and press, and this bank, at iiis control, 
has only to will it, and he is the tyrant. It is done, il is Jiuished, and ike 
liberties of tlte people are gone forever. Thank heaven, that scheme has got 
its quietus. 

Another <* reform" was, to establish a law department, the Attorney General 
its chief, with an assistant, and all the other ^paraphanalla. This is knocked 
down. 

The Indians were to be removed from the limits of the States. This is 
uncertain. A free trade with the fVest Indies and other British provinces was 
promised ; this has ended, as every rational man believed it would, in smoke. 
Then, what is the sum and substance of all you have done, but to remove 
good men from office, and put bad ones in their stead ? Give us a solitary 
instance where there has been a single improvement in favor of tiie interests 
and liberties of the people — one principle in which your o\vn parly shall all 
agree, and I consent you take it for your text. 

Sir, I might go on, and perhaps repeat cases to the Senate even as flagrant 
as these; but I have exhausted myself, and, no doubt, the patience of the 
Senate. I have omitted many things wiiich I intended to say. It was my 
object to open the eyes of the people, that they might see tlioir danger. This 
is a crisis in our affairs — it is a state of things unparalleled in our history. 
Look at the consequences. The distresses of the proscribed are comparatively 
a small matter. The public interest is put in jeopardy, by displacing expe- 
rience and fidelity, and substituting mere partisans, without regard to qualifica* 
tlons. But if these were all, I should not Josp^p.d. Th 2 prmclplcs inculcated 
are most alarming — the right of the sovereign to do all this *' of his own mere 
motion,'' which is so obsequiously yielded — the unlimited, illimitable discretion 
so unquestionable — these are the ^' signs of the times" which induce the most 
gloomy forebodings. If this discretion were only surrendered to a discreet 
man, we might be safe for the present,X\\ouoh we should look out for the future. 
But, strange as it may seem, it is yielded to the last man to whom it ought to 
have been confided. One who has always gone to the utmost bounds of the 
Constitution, and, in the opinion of very many* has often transgressed them. 
It is the time, above all others, when we should have kept a jealous eye upon 
the exercise of Executive power ; and yet, this very period is selected to sur- 
render every thing. There seems a mysterious apathy, a sleepy carelessness, 
a lethargy, a paralysis, in the public mind. A dark and dead silence reigns 
in your Executive halls. Your Chief sits in sitllen mysterious reserve, in- 
trenched behind his *^ high responsibility," issuing his fierce decrees, and im- 
molating his victims with cold blooded indifference, and we dare not ask him, 
tchy ? We, the Senate of the United States, are so fallen, that we cannot 
summon the firmness to whisper this single monosyllable in his royal ears ! 
Is this a reality, or is it a dream ? If what we now witness had been presented 
to my mind in the fantastic visions of the night, the dream would have awaked 
roe, and I should have started from my pillow in horror. 

Sir, I have done. I make no apology for detaining you thus. I have, so 
far as my feeble talents would permit, performed a duty which I owed tc 
myself, my country, and my God. 

Note.— It is proper to remark, that in this contrast of the removali in this and the 
ojtber Adninistratioos, I have confiDed myself to civil officers. When this speech wa« 
made in the Senate, it so stated, but is here accidentally Oinitted. 



